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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Standard Bearer. 
An Historical Romance. By the author of 
‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘Cleg Kelly,” 
‘* Lads’ Love,” etc. Uniform edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“‘A very powerful story. The characters are drawn 
with great seen bore the book is full of thrilling situa- 


tions... . Des to be one of the successful publica- 
tions of the year.”—Buffalo Commercial. 


Political Crime. 

’ By Louis Proat. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia University. 
A new volume in the Criminology Series, edit- 
ed by W. Douglas Morrison. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Professor Giddings’s important introduction is de- 
voted to political criminology as it has been illustrated 
in the United States. As to M. Proal’s learned and sug- 

stive work the London Spectator says: ‘At times 
the author’s numerous illustrations, taken from various 
countries and ages, show that the difficulty of maintain- 
ing absolute rectitude in public affairs equals that of 
the rich man in his efforts to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

But, on the other hand, his ultimate conclusion is that, 

as the art of governing is one of the most noble, so the 

actual exercise of the art is compatible with the loftiest 
standard of integrity.” 


Italian Literature. 
By RicHarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D. A 
volume in the Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by Epmunp GossE. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“‘ Excellent as have been the ‘Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World’ in the series edited by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, none is better than ‘The History of 
Italian Literature,” by Richard Garnett. Every new 

produced by this modest scholar fills us with 
wonder at the extent of his information. . This 
volume is one that could have been written by no one 
except a man familiar with all the great Italian authors, 
with the chief histories of the subject, and with a multi- 
tude of special books, . . Many readers will rather 
welcome his tempered protest against the modern ten- 
dency to attribute all the virtues and all the sciences to 
Dante, and at least the reader will be teful to Dr. 
Garnett for showing him that Dante, though the first 
and greatest of the Italians, is but the ene of a 
long line of great men. Dr. Garnett is particularly well 
worth reading when he writes of Petrarch .and his ‘ vast 
influence,’ of Guicciardini, of Tasso, of the men of the 
dark ages, the seventeenth and early eighteenth centur- 
ies, of new Renaissance, such as it was, which be- 
gan with Metastasio, Alfieri, and Goldoni, and of the 
very remarkable modern writers from Leopardi on- 
ward. . . . A word should be added about the poetic 
translations which abound in the book, and most of 
which are very Times. 


MR. PEMBERTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Kronstadt. 


A Romance. By Max PEMBERTON. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (Ready imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Pemberton has written a stirring romance of love, 
adventure, and political intrigue, and no reader who be- 
gun his tale will be content to leave it unfinished. The 
interior of the gloomy fortress of Kronstadt, the Baltic, 
the Finnish islands, and London, furnish the bac und 
for swiftly moving scenes which are tense -with sus- 
pended interest, with the power of love, and with the 
stress of peril. Although a.story of the present day, 
the pulse of adventure and romance throbs as strongly 


Arachne. 


An Egyptian Romance. By Dr. Grorc 

» EseErs, author of ‘‘ Uarda,” ‘‘ Joshua,” ‘‘ An 
Egyptian Princess,” etc. Uniform edition. 
In two volumes, 16mo. Per vol., cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 40 cents. 





In ‘‘ Arachne” Dr. Eber’s return to the Egyptian fi 
in which he has gained such wide populatity. 
story opens in 274 8B. c. Tne opening scenes are laj 
a little town near the Nile Delta, and later the 
ments of the romance transfers the reader to 
dria. 

Messrs. D. Appleton and Company are the 
ers of the doanplete edition of Dr. Eber’s works. 


Outlines of the Earth’s History. 


By Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

Professor Shaler’s comprehensive knowledge and 
graphic style have imparted to his popular study of 
physiography a peculiar distinction. In its wide range 
of information and the lucidity with which the various 
themes are treated, the book possesses a value which 
will be appreciated by many readers and by students. 


The Story of Photography. 


By ALFRED T. Story. A new volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 
cents. 

‘Photography is bound up with the theory of light, 
and hence with solar physics, spectrum analysis, 
chemistry, optics, and, as we have recently seen in the 
discovery of the X rays, with electricity. As to its 
practical application, its achievements in the depart- 
ment ot industry alone, and its relation to painting, 
design, and illustration, . . . present one of the most 
interesting subjects for study that any one can take up. 
. It is to introduce the subject in this light that 
these pages have been written, not so much with the 
object of producing a manual to teach photography as 
an art, but, while civing due weight to that side of the 
subject, to present it in its more scientific aspects.”— 
From the Introduction, 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. 


By Miss E. R. ScipMorE. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. New Edition includ- 
ing a chapter on the Klondike Region and a 
special Map. 12mo. Flexiblé cloth, $1.00. 
“Itopens up to the traveler and tourist a new world 
of wonder and enchantment known only until recently 
to the hunter, trapper, or adventurous explorer, and 
rendered accessible by railway and steamer within 
comparatively a few years.”—New York Home Journal, 


The Historical Reference Book. 


By Louis HgILprin. Comprising a Chron- 
ological Table of Universal History, a Chron. 
ological Dictionary of Universal History, and 
a Biographical Dictionary. With Geograph- 
ical Notes. For the use of Students, Teach- 
ers, and Readers. Fifth edition, revised to 
1898. THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE 
LIBRARY, uniform with “ Natural History ” 
and ‘‘Astronomy.” Crown §8vo. Half 





in these pages as in a medizeval tale. 


leather, $2.00. 

















RECENT ISSUES IN 


APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 


“‘In selecting books for summer reading one may 
always feel sure of getting something worth reading 
if they are of Appletons’ Town and Country Library.’ 
—Boston Times. 


CAMBRIDGE, author of “ Fidelis,” 
eremony,” ‘* The Three Miss 


st her readers and to 
xhibited to the best ad- 
of social and domestic 
nce with antipodean scenes 
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Torn Sails. 


By AULEN RAINE. 
paper, 50 cents. 


1zmo. Cloth, $1.co; 


‘* Wales has waited long for her novelist, but he seems 
to have come at last in the person of Mr. Allen Raine, 
who has at once ee himself a worthy interpreter 
and exponent of the romantic spirit of his country.”— 
London Daily Mait. 


A Trooper of the Empress. 


By CLInToNn Ross. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 


paper, 50 cents. 


‘‘A splendid story from start to finish, neither hasty 
in workmanship nor inconsiderate of the reader’s 
quickened interest in its swift delineation of facts.”— 

‘oston Herald. 


The Lake of Wine. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
paper, 50 cents. 


‘Bernard Capes is a new writer, but ‘The Lake of 
Wine’ gives evidence of great talent and not a little 
originality, and has won high praise. It is a brilliant 
historical novel, built on new lines. ‘The Lake of 
Wine’ is destined to become a popular book.” —Srook- 
lyn Standard Union. 


“A new novelist, whose first venture is a fortunate 
one, . . . A novel to be read with interest and to be 
laid down with the desire for another book by the same 
hand.”—Charleston News and Courier. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 


The Incidental Bishop. 


A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, author of 
‘‘This Mortal Coil,” etc. r2mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘*In ‘The Incidental Bishop’ Mr. Grant Allen has 
achieved a distinct success. - He has, in fact, 
given us a novel that contains originality, humor, 
tragedy and pathos.”—London Morning Post. 


“Refreshing and invigorating. . . . It never looses 
its hold upon the reader,”—Zadinburgh Scotsman. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


(Send for a copy, free, of Appletons Bulletin of Spring Announcements.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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VERBES FRANCAIS DEMANDANT 
DES PREPOSITIONS. 


By Mme. FRANCIS J. A. DARR. 
12mo, cloth, 135 pages, 50 cents. 


Verbes Francais Demandant des Prepositions is de- 
signed for the use of students of French iu determining the 
proper preposition to follow the verb, which removes the 
greatens obstacle to a correct knowledge of that tongue. The 
idea is original, and has never before been presented to the 
list of verbs, with their prepositions, is alpha- 
tically arranged, and an example illustrates each case. 
The simple and clear arrangement of matter will at once 
to the student. For students preparing to enter 
college or the higher schools, this work will be tound of great 
value and assistance. 
Complete catal on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.) New York. 


THE SAUVEUR 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


At Amherst College, Mass. Twenty-third Session, 

~_ rth to August roth. There will be each day seven 
ours of French, six of German, two of J/talian, three of 

Latin, three of Greek, two of Hebrew. A course of Eng- 

lish Literature by Dr. W. J. Rotre; also courses on 

Library E. , Chemist: and Math tics. For 

— address Rev. Davip Spracug, Amherst, 
ass. 


























The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 
Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


“The most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country.”—Springfield Republican. 

“You maintain a high and impartial standard of 
criticism, and have brought out the talent of new and 
excellent writers.”—Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 





“The first literary journal in Amer- 
ca.”—London Academy. 





‘¢ The vivacity, pungency and ability of 
its criticisms, and the skill and judgment 
which characterize its general editorial 
management.”— Zhe Outlook. 





‘‘The independence and ability of its 
utterances.”’—otes and Queries. 





‘“* The Critic long since took rank as the 
foremost literary paper in America.” — New 
York Times. 





‘There is no other publication in Amer- 
ica that rivals 7he Critic inits field.” —NMew 
York Sun. 


ro cts.acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 





“ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC.”’ 

A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. 
Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, Edith M. Thomas and James Herbert 
eee ? The ber of 
sour takatane Om toeapend ceenaliy. or aveak 


and freedom of style, with the best work of the best 
modern critics and essayists.” 


r2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 








*¢ AUTHORS AT HOPSiE.’’ 

Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark Twain, 
‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, Aldrich, 
Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 7he Critic.) 

“ The high tone of the volume * * * is worthy 
of the hi praise.” — Journal of Commerce. 
Cloth, $1.50. Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5 

















Roberts’ New Books 


JUST OUT. 


The World Beautiful. urn szrzs. 
By LILIAN WHITING, author of ‘‘ The World 
Beautiful,” first and second series, ‘‘ After Her 
Death,” ‘*‘From Dreamland Sent.” 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. White and Gold, $1.25. 


The writer's aim is to trace the unity of all religious 
thought, and the fuller explanation of the Divine laws re- 
vealed by the results of Psychic Research. ligion is, in its 
very nature, a progressive revelation, finding its only limits 
in the capacity ot the nature receiving it; and as humanity 
advances and develops a higher spiritual life, the laws gov- 
erning that lite are moré perfecily apprehended and under. 

. The writer ot this book believes that simple faith in 
the Christ and His divine mission is amply sufficient for the 
noblest life, the largest intellectual inquiry; yet if to that 
faith of the Christian can be added this larger understanding 
oft the laws which govern the relation between the Seen and 
the Unseen, and which makes possible direct 1 inter- 
course between the inhabitants of each; it faith may thus be 
informed with knowledge. it is not thereby less, but more, 
reverent, and man’s relation to God grows more clear and 
more perfect. “ 





The Isles and Shrines of Greece. 
By Hon. SAMUEL J. BaRRows. With 19 
illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The title of the opening chapter, ‘The Old Greece and the 
New,” well shows the me employed throughonat the vol- 
ume. Everywhere we see the old Greece, in the new and the 
new Greece in the old. The past and the present are continu- 
ally intermingling, and the author does not try to separate 


them. 

This book is not written in a library, a distillation from 
other works. What the author describes he has seen with his 
own eyes, and most of the charming pictures have been taken 
by bis own camera. Though we see Greece with the eyes ofa 
traveler, it is not a superficial view that we get. The archi- 
tect and the historian are continually at our elbow. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers 


BOSTON. 





Ready About June 1. 


Bilingual Breviary Edition 
of the 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


English Version by 
. EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Latin Version by 
HER®ERT WILSON GREENE, M.A , B.C.L., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

By Courteous Permission of Dr. W. ALpis WricuT. 


Nine hundred and fifty copies (Privately Printed), from 
small but clear type; Pocket Edition. Bound in 
green flexible leather, at $1.00. The price of 
copies remaining unsubscribed June 15 will be 
advanced to $1.50; the last roo will be held at $2.00. 

Fifty copies larger format, on Japan paper, at $6.00. 

Address 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 


* Hedgecote,”? Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


‘Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co. “™“™ 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


GRAPHITOLEO 
The perfect lubricant for chains and all parts 
of a bicycle. If your dealer does not keep it 
it will pay you to send 15 cents for a package. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


COPYRIGHT S==== 











new books in Europe. 
rite for details to Gay & 
Birp, 22 Bedford St., Lon- 


don, England. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The | 
General Manager’s 
Story. 


By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 
Illustrated by W. D. STEVENS. 
‘¢A record which even the ‘ novels of 
incident’ could scarcely surpass.’’— 7% 
Review of Reviews. 
The story of fifteen years of actual work on a 
railroad, as Brakeman, Fireman, and 


Cloth, Engineer. It is told from the inside, 
12mo, _ with a directness and force of graphic 
$1.50. description which could come only 


from the most intimate knowledge. 
The author has lived the life, and he has told 
of it as he lived it. /¢ és the real thing. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


On Many Seas. 


Cloth, Clark Russell says: ‘* This is the 
12mo0, smartest sea story 1 have read for many 


$1.50, years.” 
THIRD EDITION. Fourth in Press. 
THE 


* . 
Pride of Jennico. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 

‘* Captivating from first to last "— 
Cloth, Zhe Atheneum, London. 
12mo, ‘*One of the newest and best novels 
$1.50. —— decade."— Zhe Tribune, New 
r 





‘*A fascinating story, ably told.".—Zvening 
Post, Chicago. 


THIRD EDITION, Fourth in Press. 


The Celebrity. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Cloth, ‘* No such piece of inimitable comedy 
12mo, hasappeared for years.” —Jnter-Ocean, 
$1.50. Chicago. 

‘* A brisk, incisive, and entertaining 
novel,” — 7vibune, New York. 





READY THIS WEEK. 


The Forest Lovers. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ‘: Pan and the Young Shepherd” 
“* Earthwork out of Tuscany,”’ etc. 
Cloth, An unusually striking novel, the 
12mo, freshest, sweetest romance imaginable; 
$1.50. a tale of forest love and chivalry as 

idyllic as the most perfect story of 
King Arthur’s Table or the court of Robin Hood. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


At You-All’s House. 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 
Author of ‘* Zhe Story of the Birds.” 


The writer has ventured to run the thread of 
the love story told in these pages through rural 
experiences of many kinds, in the oe 

e 


Cloth, of bringing before the imagination t 
8vo. world of Missouri farm life, and of 
$1 .50. illustrating some of these ways of hu- 


man helpfulness which make for the 
increase of knowledge as well as of happiness.” — 
From the-Preface by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


THE MACMILLAN GOMPARY, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Critic Leaflets 


No.1. **Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking 
English poem since ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 6x8in. Framed, $1. 

No. 2. Col. Hay on Fitz Gerald’s ‘* Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” An address worthy of the subject. 4 pages. 

No. 3. Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most me 
morable speeches ever made. In facsimile of autograph, and also in 
type. 4 pages. 

No. 4. ‘The Vampire.’’ 
Tones’s picture. 4 pages. 


Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne- 


No. §. ‘* The Banner of the Jew.’’ A ringing war-song by 
the late Emma Lazarus. Title and signature in facsimile of auto- 
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No.6. ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by Francis Scott Key, 
and ‘‘ The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 4 pages, 
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William Ewart Gladstone 
29 Dc. 1809—19 MAY 1898 

GiapstonE is dead! Twenty, or even ten years ago, the 
announcement would have caused a sharp thrill in all the 
great nerve-centres of the world. To day it is heard with 
less emotion, though not without a deep sense of loss. For 
Gladstone’s life-work was ended when he last quitted office. 
His place has been occupied, if not filled ; circumstances 
and conditions have changed; new questions, new men 
have arisen, and the moving finger of Time is busy with 
other names. 

And what a record of work he had to show! How few 
statesmen have accomplished their heart’s desire so largely ! 
Certain important reforms, indeed—thanks to the House of 
Lords, that antiquated instrument which the British employ 
for thwarting their own expressed will,—have not yet been 
enacted ; but sooner or later, in one form or another, these 
also will swell the honorable roll. Gladstone played a lead- 
ing part in public affairs for so long and eventful a period, 
that merely to describe the principal achievements, legisla- 
tive and fiscal, of his ministry, would exceed the limits of 
this article. As a party leader, he lacked equipoise and 
adroitness in comparison with statesmen of cooler blood. 
Many years ago Lord Aberdeen said of him: ‘‘ He is too 
obstinate. Ifa man could be too honest, I should say he is 
too honest. He does not think enough of what other men 
think. When he has convinced himself, perhaps by abstract 
reasoning, of some view, he thinks every one else ought to 
see it as he does, and can make no allowance for difference 
of opinion.” Thoroughly conscientious, but not free from 
inconsistency ; of an energy so eager, an impulsiveness so 
uncontrolled as almost to merit the name of eccentricity, 
he laid himself fairly open to Disraeli’s quip: ‘‘ Gladstone is 
an Italian in the custody of a Scotchman.” With such a 
temperament, it was inevitable that he should be misunder- 
stood, suspected, and even hated. Onthe other hand, no 
mere cautious politician could have aroused the enthusiasm 
which Gladstone inspired in his followers, The ‘‘ intense 
earnestness and loftiness of moral purpose,” which Prof. 
Freeman remarked even in Gladstone’s Homeric studies, 
brought him ever to the front when the question of the hour 
appealed to the generous instincts of his noble nature. Then 
all the chivalry and poetry of the man, all the zeal for right- 
ousness that possessed him, resembling the fine fervor of the 
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From THE PAINTING BY SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS 
THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 
oid Hebrew prophets, were fully revealed ; then the sluggish 
but true-hearted nation he addressed caught fire at his 
words, and the good cause was again victorious. 

It is for traits and qualities like these that Gladstone is 
held in honor. His place is rather with the friends of hu- 
manity and the leaders of conscience than among the pru- 
dent statesmen, the ‘‘pilots who weathered the storm.” In 
various branches of literature he may be said to have 
won recognition, if not fame; he was a man of wide 
reading and cultivated taste, a consummate financier, a 
brilliant and persuasive orator. But, like our own Washing- 
ton, he gained and retained the trust of the people by the 
purity of his motives and the nobleness of his character, 
rather than by his intellectual gifts. We ‘‘learned to honor 
first, then love him, then revere.” With him for a leader, 
the royal sneer at politics as ‘‘a trade for a rascal, not for a 
gentleman,” lost all its point. Never did he appeal toa 
selfish instinct, an unworthy motive ; if he went wrong, he 
did so for a reason that satisfied his own sense of duty ; in 
all strictness he obeyed the injunction, ‘‘ Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” The moral ardor that 
pervaded his whole being—and which, notwithstanding the 
scoffs of Max O’Rell and his fellows, is a genuine passion of 
his race—resembled that of the leaders of our own anti- 
slavery struggle. Even his growing democratic sentiment 
had something of a religious color. ‘‘To the poor,” he 
seemed to say, ‘‘the gospel of justice and freedom is 
preached.” Disraeli’s witticism, ‘‘ Gladstone is destitute 
of a single redeeming vice,” is panegyric in the guise of 
satire. Nor is it true, as the jest implies, that Gladstone 


was a man of so austere and forbidding a virtue as to be de- 
void of charm. On the contrary, his geniality, courtesy 
and tact made him the human counterpart of Milton’s 
‘¢ affable archangel.” Familiar love-names, like The People’s 
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Mr. GLADSTONE AT WORK 


From the London Chronicle’s reproduction of the picture 
by Mr. McLure Hamilton in the Louvre 


William and The Grand Old Man, bore witness to his hold 
on popular affection. It is cheering to remember that 
Gladstone's confidence in his fellowmen, so far from being 
impaired by age and experience, grew all the wider and 
deeper as he advanced in years. He, too, felt the incon 
stancy of popular favor, and suffered injustice and detrac- 
tion ; but, secure in the approval of his own conscience, he 
reserved ‘‘an appeal from the people of England to the 
general sentiment of the civilized world ’”—an appeal not 
made in vain. It was at such a time that his physician 
said: ‘‘ Here is a man who, at the very end of a long life 
honorably spent in the service of his country, in possession 
of everything a mortal can possibly desire, risks fame, posi- 
tion, the love, nay the esteem of his country and his sovereign 
—everything, in fact, worth living for,—in order to carry out 
what he is profoundly convinced to be right. And how that 
man is vilified! But mark my word, no man will be 
more regretted and more extolled when he is gone.” 
phetic words, which are nearing their fulfilment. 

We are far from implying that historians will find nothing 
to censure in Gladstone’s career. On the contrary, his con- 
duct was not free from incongruities nor his judgment from 
aberrations. Between 1850 and 1860, in particular, his 
greatest admirers must allow that the reason for his course 
was not always clear to others than himself. The Whig re- 
volt on the Home Rule question, too, might perhaps have 
been avoided by an earlier recourse to the ‘‘ education of 
his party.” But, after making all deductions, we recognize 
in Gladstone one of the greatest men of his time. He has 
done more than any one to reconcile the Incompatibles, as 
Arnold called them—the people of England and Ireland. 
We know him for a champion of lofty ideals in a material 
and luxurious age ; a promoter of justice, mercy and peace ; 
a friend of the oppressed in every land; a statesman who 
fulfilled to the letter the sublime adjuration of the poet :— 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and Truth’s.” 


Pro- 


E. J. H. 


THE LAST OF THE 1809 CELEBRITIES. 


After the death of Mary Cowden-Clarke, it was pointed out 
that Mr. Gladstone alone remained to represent that aunus mira- 
bilis of 1809 which gave the century so many of its notabilities, 
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Edward FitzGerald, Mendelssohn, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edgar Allen .Poe, Lord Houghton and Charles Darwin 
were all born in 1809. No other year that we can 
remember has so proud a record. Now, with Glad- 
stone gone, none of the band is left on either side of the 
ocean. The late Prof. Blackie was one of the 1809 men, and he 
was never tired of emphasizing the fact. Some little time before 
his death he met Mr. Gladstone at Pitlochry, and the pair dis- 
cussed their years, as old men do. “ Yes,” said Blackie, in his 
own delightful egotistic style, “« there were three great men born 
in 1809—Blackie, Gladstone and Terinyson.” A twinkle appeared 
in the old Parliamentary eye. ‘Ah! but,” quoth the Grand Old 
Man, “Tennyson wouldn’t thank you for including him in our 
set. We are far too noisy for him.” 





Literature 
Dr. Furness’s ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale ’’ 

New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Vol. XI. The Winter's Tale. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, LL.D. /. B. Lippincott Co. 
AL coop Shakespearians will rejoice to see another vol- 

ume of the monumental ‘‘ New Variorum Shakespeare.” 
To commend it would be superfluous. Its reputation was 
established with the very first volume. The plan and the exe- 
cution could hardly be improved. The only change worth 
mentioning which the editor has since made was the adop- 
tion of the First Folio text as the basis of the work; and 
this was well, the earliest authoritative text being the foun- 
dation on which the enormous superstructure of textual and 
other criticism has been reared. ‘‘At this late hour,” as 
Dr. Furness remarks in the preface to this volume, ‘‘ when 
the language of even Chaucer is becoming familiar, it is 
hardly reasonable to insist that the language of Shakespeare, 
in an edition for students like the present, shall be divested 
of the few trifling differences, chiefly in spelling, which dis- 
tinguished it from the language of to-day; where words are 
obsolete, it is not due to the spelling of the First Folio; 
they will need explanation, however they be spelled; and 
where the meaning of a phrase is obscure, notes are required 
whatsoever the text.” 

In the case of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” the Folio is the sole 
basis for the text, there being no Quarto edition of the play; 
and fortunately this play is better printed in the Folio than 
many others. Dr. Furness says:— 

“In this play, more than in any other, the construction of the 
sentence is involved and the meaning condensed. Possibly by 
accident, and a happy one, the play was committed by the pub- 
lishers of the Folio to unusually intelligent compositors—com- 
positors superior in their craft to those from whose hands we 
have, for instance, ‘King Lear.’” 

Some interesting illustrations of this fact are given in the 
preface. One is the remarkable attention to ‘‘ what has 
been called the ‘absorption’ (not the omission) of certain 
sounds, in pronunciation, by similar sounds terminating 
preceding words.” This occurs oftener in Shakespeare than 
has been hitherto supposed:—‘‘ Thus Romeo says: ‘ There 
lies more peril in thine eye than [tham im] twenty of their 
swords’; Antonio, in ‘The Tempest,’ says: ‘ Let’s all sink 
with ’ [i. e. with th’] King’; Lear says: ‘ This [i. e. this ts] a 
good block,’ and so on.” In three plays at least, the com- 
positors have marked this absorption by an apostrophe. 
‘* This careful and suggestive apostrophe occurs twice in 
‘The Tempest,’ once in ‘Measure for Measure,’ and no 
less than eight times in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’” This is the 
more remarkable from the fact that ‘‘in all likelihood the 
compositors had no guide in any MS. before their eyes, but 
composed their types guided solely by the ear, from sen- 
_ tences which were read aloud to them.” 

Another characteristic of the typography in ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale” is the more frequent use of the hyphen to join a verb 
and a particle (as in come-on, go-by, shews-off, etc.), and in 
compound ‘words (court-odor, finder-out, etc.) It is also 
noted that the texts of the three later Folios are substan- 
tially the same as that of the First. By some accident a 
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whole line (ii. 3. 26: ‘‘ And in his parties, his Alliance; let 
him be”) was omitted in the Second Folio, as in the Third 
and Fourth, and in Rowe’s edition, printed from the Fourth. 
There are only five or six other differences of any importance 
between the First and Second Folios; and our critic notes 
that ‘‘ these differences, when they are additions to the text, 
are uniformly attempts toward improvement in the rhythm, 
and can have proceeded only from an authority higher, as- 
suredly, than that of a compositor. Indeed, it was the 
rhythmical element in these changes, and in others else- 
where like them, which led Tieck to surmise‘that the Sec- 
ond Folio was edited by Milton.” It will be remembered 
that Milton’s ‘‘ Epitaph on Shakespeare” was first printed 
in this Second Folio, though the author’s name is not given 
there, and we do not find the lines ascribed to him until 
he included them in the 1645 edition of his poems, where 
they are dated 1630. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sea-coast in Bohemia” is the subject of 
a page and a half in the pleasant vein with which Dr. Fur- 
ness’s former prefaces have made us agreeably familiar. We 
wish we had room for the whole of it, but can quote only a 
few sentences, which summarize the critical history of the 
passage: — 

“In the eyes of Sir Thomas Hanmer, the disgrace of the 
blunder was so indefensible that he removed it at once from 
Shakespeare, and, placing it all upon the compositors, changed 
the locality throughout the play from ‘ Bohemia’ to ‘ Bithynia.’ 
Sometime after the baronet’s edition appeared, attention was 
called to a fact that the ‘seacoast of Bohemia’ was mentioned in 
Greene’s novel of ‘ Dorastus and Fawnia,’ out of which Shakes- ‘ 
peare had moulded his + Winter's Tale.’ Thereupon the geo- 
graphical guilt was shifted from Shakespeare to Greene, who, as 
Utriusque Academia in Artibus Magister, should have known 
better; and Shakespeare was converted from a culprit to a victim. 
Then, at the beginning of this century, the question assumed a 
new phase, and it turned out that there was no blunder at all. 
A time has been when Bohemia held more than enough sea- 
coast whereon to wreck Antigonus and his shipmates; and so 
Greene in turn was exonerated.” 

Ben Jonson was the first to criticise this supposed 
blunder of his brother dramatist, and gets a rap for it 
here:— 

«This is noteworthy indeed! Here was an intimate friend of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, the breath of whose life was the drama, 
whose notice no incident or allusion in a play would be likely to 
escape, who had read everything, was endowed with a prodigious 
memory, and yet this man, probably the most intelligent and 
keenest-witted of all Shakespeare’s auditors, did not recognize 
an allusion taken directly from a very popular novel reprinted but 
a year or two before!” 

From this the ‘‘ moral” is drawn that we must not lay 
much stress on allusions or references in a play as evidence 
of the date of its composition—‘‘ that most trivial question, 
except in Shakespeare’s Biography, on which time can be 
wasted.” We may agree with this as repeated in the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the eleven pages or more devoted to 
the ‘‘ Date of Composition” in the present volume, where 
the editor refers to his ‘‘ indifference to the subject, and his 
mistrust of the literary value of any investigations of the 
dates when the plays were written, as far as concerns any help 
to be thereby gained in comprehending their meaning or their 
charm” (the italics are ours). In a certain sense, ‘‘ their 
proper department,” as he says, is ‘‘ Biography, where the 
fullest scope may well be allotted to them”; but if the facts 
of Shakespeare’s life were more meagre than they are—if, 
indeed, we knew nothing of his life—we should none the 
less be interested in this question of the relative dates of the 
plays as furnishing material for a dferary biography of the 
author—the development of his style, his skill in the deline- 
ation of character, and his mastery of dramatic art; and if 


this does not help us in comprehending the ‘‘ meaning” or 
the ‘‘charm” of the plays, it may add to our appreciation 
and enjoyment of them to know when and in what order they 
were written. 
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After commenting on Dr. Schmidt’s attempt to prove 
that Shakespeare’s ‘‘ daffodill” was not our narcissus, but 
the snowdrop (Leucotum vernum), Dr. Furness remarks :— 

“An erroneous idea is abroad even among English readers, 
that Germany was the earliest to appreciate Shakespeare, and 
our German brothers appear to believe, to this hour, that he be- 
longs to them by some fancied right of discovery. Lessing's 
voice was the first to sound in Germany the praises of Shake- 
speare—a grand and mighty voice, it must be gladly confessed— 
but when the masterly ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie’ appeared 
(and before that date Shakespeare’s name may be said to have 
been unknown in Germany), Shakespeare’s works had been 
edited by Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, 
and Capell, in edition after edition, and possibly Steevens was 
at work on the ‘ First Variorum.’ We do not wish to blink one 
atom of indebtedness to our German fellow-students for all the 
indefatigable zeal and labor and learning which they have 
brought, and helpfully brought, to the study of Shakespeare,— 
the thirty-three noble Year-d00%s would put us to the blush if we 
did,—but it is nevertheless befitting that, at least every now and 
then, we should set them up a glass wherein it may be seen how 
far afield the very best of them may grope, by no means owing 
to any lack of knowledge and great learning, but simply because 
they were not born to the inheritance of the tongue of ‘ the 
greatest name in English literature,—the greatest name in all 
literature,’—and of all which that inheritance implies.” 

It is gratifying to find, as the successive volumes of this 
encyclopedic edition appear, more and more of the editor's 
own notes. In the present volume these are particularly in- 
teresting and suggestive, even when we may not entirely 
agree with them. Not infrequently they throw new light on 
a passage about which the critics have néver quarrelled. In 
i. 2. 87-90, for instance, where Polixenes says (we give only 
the conclusion of the passage, which the reader can look up 
if he does not remember the drift of it), 

«“We should have answer’d Heaven 

Boldly, not guilty; the imposition clear’d 

Hereditary ours,” 
Theobald’s explanation—‘‘ That is, setting aside original sin 
‘ —bating the imposition from the offence of our first parents ” 
—has been generally accepted; but Dr. Furness is probably 
right in his note: ‘‘ The meaning is not that original sin is 
excepted, but that, even inherited as it was, it was swept 
clean away. The boys were so innocent that they were 
cleared of even hereditary sin.” 

In iv. 3. 30, where Autolycus says, ‘‘ For the life to come, 
I sleep out the thought of it,” he has been understood by 
the editors and commentators to refer to a future state of 
existence. Coleridge, who took this to be the meaning, 
criticized it as ‘‘a note out of tune.” But Dr. Furness in- 
terprets it as meaning simply the future of this present life, 
and compares ‘‘ Macbeth,” i. 5. 70: ‘‘ our days and nights to 
come.” He might have cited ‘‘Troilus and Cressida,” iii. 
2. 180:— 


« True swains in love shall in the world to come 

Approve their truths by Troilus; ” 
that is, in time to come. In ‘‘ As You Like It,” i. 2. 295, 
Le Beau says to Orlando:— 

«‘ Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love and knowlege of you.” 

If the context did not show that this refers to better times 
in this world, it would doubtless be misinterpreted. Bishop 
Wordsworth, indeed, in his ‘*‘ Shakespeare and the Bible,” 
has made this very mistake. 

In i. 2. 143, the ‘‘ mort o’ the deer,” to which a sigh is 
compared, has generally been explained as referring to the 
note sounded on the horn to give notice that the deer is 
run down or killed; but our editor is unquestionably right 
in preferring Skeat’s explanation that the dying sigh or gasp 
of the deer is meant. 

Schmidt explains iii. 2. 199 (‘‘ Thy bygone fooleries were 
but spices of it”) as meaning ‘‘served only to season it, 
give it a zest”; but, as Dr. Furness says, this is ‘‘an eminently 
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inappropriate definition.” ‘Spices here means ‘‘a small 
quantity”; as in ‘‘Henry VIII” ii. 3. 26: ‘For all this 
spice of your hypocrisy;” and ‘‘ Coriolanus,” iv. 7. 46: ‘‘He 
hath spices of them all, not all.” 

Free, in ii, 2. 53 (‘‘ your free undertaking”), which Schmidt 
explains as ‘‘ guiltless, innocent, harmless,” is better inter- 
preted as ‘‘ freely offered.” 

In ‘‘clamor your tongues” (iv. 4. 277), several editors 
have changed clamor to charm (as in ‘‘ Othello,” v. 2. 183: 
‘‘charm your tongue,” and several other passages in the 
plays); but as clamour, or clammer, as it is preferably spelt, 
is found in the sense of ‘‘to stop from noise, to silence,” 
the original reading of the Folio can stand. 

On ‘‘land-damn” (‘‘ Land-damne” in the first three 
Folios, and ‘‘ Land-damn” in the fourth), the great crux of 
the play, the abstract of the notes on which fills two solid 
pages of fine print here, Dr. Furness has no new explanation 
to offer. Perring says: ‘‘ The illiterate multitude of Shakes- 
peare’s day (and we are no better off than they, so far as ac- 
curate knowledge of this word goes) would understand the 
‘meaning of the /as/, if they could not of the first portion of 
this mysterious compound”; and our editor remarks: ‘‘I 
am happy to agree with Perring; we can all grasp the mean- 
ing of the last half of ‘ Land-damne,’ and I would add that 
to understand half of Shakespeare’s meaning in a difficult 
passage is something to be not a little proud of.” It is the 
small critic, not the great one, who is afraid to own that he 
is not omniscient in these matters. : 

‘«The Historie of Dorastus and Fawnia” is reprinted in 
full in the Appendix (pp. 324-352) with marginal references 
to the play on words and phrases which seem to have been 
remembered by Shakespeare. The English criticisms in the 
Appendix fill some twenty pages, but those from the Ger- 
mans, who have paid less attention to this play than to 
others, less than four pages. The comments on the actors 
(pp. 389-399) are particularly interesting. 





‘‘ The Royal Navy ”’ 

A History: From the Earliest Times to the Present. By William 
Laird Clowes. Assisted by Sir Clements Markham, Capt. A. 7. 
Mahan, U.S. N., H. W. Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, L. Carr 
Laughton, etc. 5 vols. Vol. If. Little, Brown & Co, 

In ouR NOTICE (14 Aug. 1897) of Vol. I of this monumen- 
tal work, we expressed the belief that the second volume 
would maintain the high standard established by the one 
then under consideration. That confidence has been justified. 
The volume before us exhibits the same evidences that char- 
acterized its predecessor of exhaustive research, the rich har- 
vesting of the fruits of patient labor, the gleaning of abun- 
dant fields imperfectly worked in past times when public 
archives and other sources of information were either un- 
known or wholly inaccessible. 

The five volumes as projected are divided into fifteen 
historical sections, each of which corresponds to the dura- 
tion of a dynasty, a political period or to the time occupied 
by a great war. Thus, the first section covers the period 
previous to the year 1066; the second embraces the Nor- 
man Age, 1066-1154; the third the Angevin Age—( the 
Reign of the House of Anjou),—1154—1399; the fourth the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist Age, 1399-1485; the fifth, the Tu- 
dor Age, 1485-1603, with which the first volume concludes. 

Vol. II takes up the thread, and, beginning with the 
sixth section (the first Stuart Age, 1603-1649), carries the 
reader through the period of the Commonwealth, which oc- 
cupies the seventh section (1649-1660), and concludes with 
the eighth, the Restoration and the Revolution (1660-1714). 
Each section is subdivided into chapters dealing, alternately, 
with the civil history and the military history of the English 
Navy, with an account thrown in of the voyages and mari- 
time discoveries during the period under review. The wis- 
dom of this inclusion is fairly open to question. The very 


plan of alternating chapters, while not without the advan- 
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tage of ready reference, precludes a continuous narrative 
such as the average reader prefers. The distraction due to 
a disjointed story is increased by the sudden transition from 
naval history to the history of enterprises that had little to 
do with naval affairs in many particulars. A history of voy- 
ages and discoveries, however interesting in itself, may or 
may not be germane to the main purpose of the work. 
Drake was, indeed, rewarded for his successes in what would 
now be called piracy, by a commission in the Royal Navy; 
but weshould infinitely prefer to read of him in the fascinating 
pages of Julian Corbett. Cavendish was not a naval officer, 
and Dampier was a buccaneer; and so on of many others. 

It is of special interest to us just now to learn that the 
Buccaneers owe their origin to the narrow-minded and 
selfish spirit with which Spain administered the affairs of 
her colonies in the West Indies. The enterprising seamen 
of England soon found their way among those settlements. 
This so excited the jealousy of Spain as to lead to the adop- 
tion of that system of offensive interference with vessels of 
every nation, as to give rise to the well-known maxim of the 
Buccaneers, ‘‘ No peace beyond the line.” All this is of 
absorbing interest. But we should have much preferred a 
separate work on ‘‘ Voyages and Discoveries ” by so eminent 
and well qualified an author as Sir Clements Markham. 

While no very sharp line of demarkation was drawn in 
those early days of naval history between the regularly com- 
missioned officer of the Royal Navy and the licensed free- 
booter, yet it is highly creditable to the national honor of 
England, that even in those disturbed times, privateering 
was regarded with little favor. ‘‘The Commonwealth did 
not look very kindly on privateering,” we are told, ‘‘even 
when practised in the interests of Great Britain.” ‘In 1652 
all privateers were put under the direct control of the ad- 
mirals afloat; soon afterwards the issue of letters of marque was 
severely restricted, it being found that the lax discipline of 
the irregular cruisers had a prejudicial effect upon the regu- 
lar naval service; and from 1655 onwards, privateering was 
no longer allowed at all, apparently because it had too often 
tended to degenerate into piracy.” 

Cromwell fully appreciated the national importance of a 
military marine. ‘‘ He found Great Britain weak at sea, 
but left it with a naval reputation second to that of no 
power in the world.” It is interesting, too, at this par- 
ticular juncture of our own national life to know that Crom- 
well sought a war with Spain, ‘‘partly because of her 
religious oppression and cruelty.” England’s colonial ex- 
pansion in the West Indies brought her more and more in 
contact with Spain and ‘‘a settlement of all questions thus 
arising with her had to be attempted sooner or later.” In 
support of Cromwell's high purpose, a Parliamentary resolu- 
tion was adopted, 1 Oct. 1656, ‘‘that the war with Spain 
was taken on just and necessary grounds, and the Parliament 
doth approve thereof.” Thus does history repeat itself. 

The entry in the English Navy of persons of colonial 
birth was encouraged at that time. Thus, ‘‘ Captain Robert 
Fairfax (Nov. 15, 1690) was a New Englander. So was 
Capt. Richard Short, his friend. Capt. Wetworth Paxton 
(Apl. 7, 1694) was another New Englander, In 1706 a 
commission of vice-admiral was granted to Lieut.-Col. Rhett, 
a gentleman of Charleston (S. C.), who distinguished him- 
self (in fighting) against the Spaniards. Some years later, 
in 1745, Mr. John Rous, master of an American privateer, 
was promoted by Sir Peter Warren to be a commander, R.N., 
as a reward for special services, and was subsequently 
‘* posted.” 

The illustrations in this volume are numerous; many of 
them are admirable; and nearly all will probably be new to 
the generality of readers in this country. The indexing 
leaves nothing in that respect to be desired. We wish as 
much ‘could be said of the style in which much of the 
valuable information is conveyed. In a number of the 
chapters it lacks dignity and precision of expression. 
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‘¢ The Girl at Cobhurst ’’ 
By Frank R. Stockton. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

PropaBty no one has so successfully revived Jane Austen’s 
romance of the tea-table and made it so contemporary in 
spirit as Mr. Stockton. When one remembers that its theme 
is limited to woman and matchmaking, one is surprised 
that a man should have so happily wrought the dainty thing, 
with its interwoven threads of semi-satire and gentle humor. 

The author of ‘‘The Girl at Cobhurst” could not help 
knowing the way of a man with a maid, but he has won the 
additional right to be called a connoisseur in the oddities of 
the eternal feminine. The title is provokingly ambiguous, 
for at three successive stages of the reading we suppose 
the heroine to be first Miriam, then Dora, and then Cicely. 
But one should not expect to escape such puzzlement from 
the pen that wrote ‘‘ The Lady, or the Tiger?” One should 
be happy that it is no worse. Here, fortunately, we do not 
have the clergyman’s wife with her dozen marriageable 
daughters, but we do have some very modern girls con- 
tending for the men in the lists of love. This is, no doubt, 
the correct end-of-the-century procedure, though we protest 
it does keep the man unheroically in the rear. 

Ralph Haverley, a ramshackle young farmer, moves with 
his sister into a lively neighborhood consisting of two young 
women and the gossips. The latter at once divide into two 
camps, and the campaign begins. One party headed by the 
redoubtable Miss Panney, a sublimated old maid with a 
tart temper, decides that the man shall become the husband 
of Dora Bannister of the sparkling eyes; the other under the 
leadership of La Fleur, a French chef, puts forward the 
lovely Cicely Drane. Dora is lively, wealthy and ingenuous; 
Cicely sweet, poor and well-educated. Both are pretty, re- 
fined and womanly, with an eye to the main chance. Cicely 
supports herself and mother by copying manuscript for the 
country doctor who cannot read his own writing. The fact 
that she is boarding with Ralph’s sister gives her a decided 
To offset this, Dora takes comfort 
from the proverb that men seldom marry old friends. She 
has a matrimonial creed of her own:—‘‘A woman has as 
much right to try to do the best for herself as a man has to 
try to do the best for himself. I can’t really trample on 
customs as a man can, but I can do it in my mind, and | 
do it now. I love him, and I will get him if I can.” 

The statement of the position of the other two parties to 
this three-cornered love-affair is equally frank. The war for 
a husband, beginning with privateering fair and unfair, soon 
leads to some clever strategy and skirmishing in the open, and 
closes satisfactorily with a declaration of love and an indefi- 
nite armistice. Which‘of the girls carries the day is a secret 
reserved exclusively as a reward due to readers only. Miss 
Panney, who never minces matters, clears away all senti- 
mental illusions, and gives us something worth thinking 
about. Her belief is that ‘‘the right man very seldom 
comes of his own accord: it is nearly always the wrong 
one. If you happen to meet the right man, you should 
help him to know that he ought to come.” Though Miss 
Panney must have our gratitude for having first formulated 
this important doctrine, we doubt if she was the first to 
practise it. 

A unique feature is the importance given to kitchen-lore. 
One of the most clearly drawn figures is an ‘‘artist” of the 
stove, and her pride in her art will prove so contagious, it is 
hoped, that many will think more of ‘‘the higher branches 
of education the very topmost of which is cooking.” Mr. 
Stockton has, at least, made readable literature of the 
economic side of modern housekeeping. He seems to fear, 
however, that this position will not appeal to those wives 
who hold ‘‘ that there are husbands of no value who may as 
well be hurried to their graves by indigestion asin any other 
way.” 

In style, the story possesses the merits which can be 
summed up only in the adjective Stocktonesque. Idiomatic 
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almost to the verge of slang, but never falling into vulgarity, 
the dialogue though sparkling with repartee is kept sweet by 
its full-pulsing humanity. Art is so eclectic that one is not 
disposed to carp if the artist chooses occasionally to indulge 
in excessive detail or to touch lightly a situation pregnant 
with interest. At one point the curtain rises on a scene of fine 
dramatic possibility and we are coolly informed by the stage- 
manager that ‘‘there was a lively time for the next few 
minutes.” But such shirking of responsibility is rare. Mr. 
Stockton’s humor is keen-pointed, well-feathered and hits 
the mark. Like Cupid’s arrow, however, it scarcely hurts, 
much less kills, and the victim will admit sooner or later 
that it gives more pleasure than pain. 

To those who refuse to take a book in hand until they 
know ‘‘what this fable teacheth,” we may add that Mr. 
Stockton has made out a pretty strong case for two propo- 
sitions which may be roughly phrased: one’s happiness is 
in the hands of one’s cook, and that girl catches the man 
who sees him most. 





‘¢ The Household of the Lafayettes ”’ 
By Edith Sichel. The Macmillan Co. 

Ir Has sELDom been the lot of a man to become the idol 
of two nations at as early an age as was Lafayette when he 
returned to France from America. Perhaps the very popu- 
larity he then gained was his misfortune, for at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution he found himself in a position for 
which he was unsuited. By birth and education an aristo- 
crat, possessed by a passion for Freedom, he was the lead- 
ing spirit among the young nobles who really desired re- 
form, but were not strong enough to hold in check the 
mighty forces which they had let loose and which were soon 
to turn and rend them. The volume before us deals chiefly 
with the part taken by Lafayette and his wife’s family, the 
Noailles, during the Revolution, and the introductory chap- 
ter gives a sketch of the condition of affairs immediately 
preceding that period; the rage for simplicity mingled with 
wild extravagance; the earnest desire for a better condition 
of affairs that animated the breasts of the best of the nobil- 
ity long before it became degraded into a desire for blood 
in the hearts of their servants, are all clearly explained. As 
an instance of the zeal for humanity, a story is told of a 
young nobleman on his way to a ball descending from his 
coach, and endeavoring for-over an hour to resuscitate what 
was supposed to be a sick man, but proved to be a corpse. 

One chapter tells of Lafayette’s early enthusiasm for Lib- 
erty and his service in America, with which we are familiar; 
but it is interesting to find him writing to his wife:—* If 
you don’t want to go to an inn, you find country houses 
where it is enough to be a good American to find a reception 
such as Europe only gives to a friend. I hope 
that for my sake you will become a good American. It isa 
sentiment fit for noble hearts; for the happiness of America 
is linked to the happiness of mankind.” Mme. Lafayette 
was in every way fitted to be the wife of a hero; indeed, 
we cannot help thinking that she was the greater hero of the 
two. Perhapsthat is because Miss Sichel has drawn with 
so sympathetic a hand the portrait of a heroic woman, who 
is also the very womanly heroine of her book. For Mme. La- 
fayette is the central figure of the volume, though we are 
also given pictures of all the other members of her family, 
beginning with her mother, who was eminently fitted to 
bring up five daughters, four of whom were to live through 
the French Revolution. Of an aunt of Mme. Lafayette’s, 
we read that ‘‘ her wasp-like contemporary, Mme. de Gen- 
tis, declared that Mme. de Tessé had mind, but knew it too 
well, was too eager to show it, and spoke a private language 
in order to give people a higher idea of her brain.” Yet 
Mme. de Tessé became a pillar of refuge for her nieces in 
the dark days. Though her specialty was conversation, and 
plenty of it, she was not content to be ignorant on any sub- 
ject, and when a grand-niece arrived, 
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“the speed of her metamorphosis from the femme sage to the 
sage femme and back again, was almost violent. . . . There were 
difficulties about the private christening of the first child accord- 
ing to the Catholic ritual, and she overcame them with her 
wonted force. But when she was officiating as godmother at 
the font, she appeased her Voltairian conscience by interrupting 
the ceremony, and arguing with her chaplain that a Protestant 
service was as good. . . . At the next christening, a year later, 
she was even more prominent, and, in the Curé’s absence and her 
zeal to allay the mother’s anxiety, she insisted on baptizing the 
infant herself.” 

Of necessity there isa great deal about the Revolution 
and all the famous persons of the time. Gouverneur Morris, 
Mme. de Stiel, Mme. Roland, Mme. de Genlis, Danton, 
Robespierre, and a host of others flit through the pages. 
Miss Sichel has carefully studied her subject and in well- 
chosen language she tells her tale. Much of it has been 
told many times before, but one forgets this in reading of 
the first dawning hopes of Liberty, the succeeding Terror, 
and the days when the champions of Liberty were themselves 
exiled in hername. No comment on this is more effective 
than Lafayette’s own:—‘‘A revolution invoked by my 
prayers, partly produced by my efforts, and supported with all 
my strength, makes every one I love unhappy. I have devoted 
myself to it to my last breath; but the charm it possessed for 
me is poisoned by the effect which it has on the objects 
dearest to my heart.” And we can all sympathize with his 
sister-in-law, Mme. de Montagu, who, when he was ex- 
plaining the origin of the Revolution to a visitor at Witt- 
mold, exclaimed:—‘‘I admire you for being able to distract 
and console yourself, after so many tragedies, by this glib 
little review of the abuses of the Ancien Régime.” The 
tragedies included the death of Mme. Lafayette’s mother, her 
grandmother, her sister and her aunt, by the guillotine. Of 
this sister, as well as of two others, the author gives vivid 
pictures. Such people may have brought, about the Revolu- 
tion by their ‘‘errors,” but decidedly not by their crimes. 
As Miss Sichel paints them, they are saints, but not too 
saintly to be the subjects of a very entertaining book. Not 
the least interesting chapter is one on ‘‘ Lafayette and Na- 
poleon,” wherein we get some glimpses of the stronger man 
who brought order out of the chaos the weaker one had 
evoked. 

The book is excellently illustrated with portraits of La- 
fayette and other famous men of the time; and the excellence 
of these portraits leads us to regret that none of the women 
who contribute so largely to the interest of the volume are 
likewise depicted. 





‘* [linisterial Priesthood ”’ 
_ By R. C. Moberly, D. D. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A NOTABLE, as well as a timely, contribution to theological 
literature is given us in this collection of lectures. It is not 
a book to be lightly skimmed over ; on the contrary, it will 
repay careful study by its logical closeness, though the style 
is sober and unadorned. At the outset, Canon Moberly 
finds it impossible to lay down his fundamental theses with- 
out traversing the conclusions reached by Bishop Lightfoot 
in his famous essay on ‘‘The Christian Ministry.” Well 
aware that its fault cannot be supposed to lie in the learn- 
ing of the author, he finally, by a close analysis, discovers it 
in the mental presuppositions, the unchallenged assump- 
tions, the hypotheses or postulates with which he approaches 
the examination of the evidence ; and accordingly, follow- 
ing the method of Hooker, he devotes considerable space to 
scrutinizing these underlying assumptions, and to building 
up, explaining and justifying the counter-postulates which 
he, on his side, desires and claims the right to use. This 


method is very satisfactory to the unbiased thinker, who is 
thus enabled to see at each step just how far he is asked to 
go, and to test the solidity of his foundations before he finds 
himself at a perilous height above them. Since the method 
is one of the most important and distinctive features of the 
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book, it will not be amiss to quote a few words, fewer than 
we should like to quote, from the thoughtful preface which 
deals with it :— 


“T must still plead that the reading of history in which great 
vital facts, like the Incarnate Life, or the nature and being of the 
Church of Christ, are contained, does and must always so essen- 
tially depend upon the fundamental convictions of the reader, 
that for the adequate interpretation of the written history correct 
mental presuppositions and principles are as indispensable as is 
a scholarly fidelity to the letter of the text. Spiritual narrative, 
as well as spiritual philosophy, is for the seeing eye and for the 
hearing ear ; which means that something else is needed for dis- 
cernment of their truth than the merely intellectual impartiality 
of the secular scholar or historian. I do not really need to plead 
for reading in the light of mental presuppositions; for I am con- 
vinced that it is impossible to read otherwise ; but inasmuch as 
the whole effect of the reading will depend upon the quality of 
the presuppositions, whether they be true or whether they be 
false, I do plead that instead of being covered up, or ignored, 
or denied, these should themselves be most carefully measured 
and informed.” 


The first chapter, accordingly, deals with the nature of 
Church Unity, upon one’s idea of which one’s conception of 
Church ministry must depend; and the next passes imme- 
diately to what the author considers the fundamental ques- 
tion of the book—the relation between ‘‘inward” and 
‘outward ” in this world of body and soul. Then follow 
the relation between ministry and laity; the basis of min- 
istry—divine commission ; gradations of ministry in the 
New Testament, and in sub-apostolic times. The last and 
longest chapter—‘‘ What is Priesthood in the Church of 
Christ ?”—-was originally intended to follow after a sketch 
of the development of ordinal forms, and perhaps would 
have been strengthened by the intermediate evidence ; for, 
as it stands, it seems hardly as cogent and as closely rea- 
soned as the rest of the book. The cardinal thought of it 
is not new; it was presented by Mr. Illingworth some years 
ago, and Dr. Milligan has made a good deal of it ; but, as 
Canon Moberly himself admits, neither of them attempted 
to apply it as a key to definite, actual questions of the vis- 
ible priesthood, and we are somewhat inclined to think that 
he would have done wisely if he had not attempted to press 
it quite so far. It is a beautiful and striking thought—one 
which in a ‘‘ Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis” might find ad- 
mirable extension and most helpful devotional use. What 
is Sacrifice, it asks, in the Person of Jesus Christ? Not 
Calvary alone, but the eternal presentation of Himself in 
heaven (as ‘‘ the living One” who ‘‘ was dead”) is the con- 
summation of His sacrifice. Not inherently suffering, but 
rather that which becomes suffering under human circum- 
stances. It is Divine Love, within conditions of sin: its 
outward necessity, crucifixion; its inward and atoning re- 
ality, infinite love. What Christ is, the Church must be. 
She is priestly, by outward enactment, in the Eucharist, 
which is her ceremonial identification with the Atoning 
Sacrifice : inwardly, through the correlative reality, in her, 
of the spirit of sacrifice, the self-expenditure of Divine Love. 
The priesthood of the ministry is the priesthood of the 
Church specialized and personified in certain representative 
instruments—outwardly as authorized enactors and leaders 
of Eucharistic worship—inwardly as set to embody person- 
ally the spirit of priestly sacrifice, which is love. This is 
the thought ; and while it may be that Dr. Moberly would 
not wish to press it as far as it seems to lead, yet his fre- 
quent use of the word ‘‘ceremonial,” as applied above to 
the Eucharistic offering, tempts one to suspect a want of 
balance in the reasoning of this chapter which does not 
trouble the earlier part of the book. The warning, too, 
which is expressed or implied throughout against the exalta- 
tion of the ‘‘ceremonial” act above the daily ministry of 
priestly-pastoral self-sacrifice, appears scarcely called for in 
the Church to which Dr. Moberly belongs ; for, as he must 
know, it is precisely those men whose sacerdotal theory is 
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the highest that have proved themselves the most devoted 
pastors—to take only one instance, such men as the author’s 
own predecessor in the chair of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
the present Bishop of Lincoln. 

There is, naturally enough, a lengthy appendix dealing 
with the attitude of Rome towards Anglican orders, which 
is even less satisfactory. It makes some points worth 
making; but large part of it depends upon the rigorous ac- 
ceptance of the view we have just outlined, and a close 
study of it in detail brings to light certain things in the do- 
main of pure logic to which we fancy a student trained in 
the Roman schools would not hesitate to append a Dis- 
tinguo or a Nego, with at least one where he would write in 
the margin a triumphant J/gnorato elenchi. But, leaving to 
one side this bit of merely controversial argument, and ad- 
vising some care in the extent to which the thought of the 
last chapter may be pressed, we cannot but commend the 
bulk of Dr. Moberly’s work as a thoughtful and scholarly 
consideration of a most important question. 





‘From the Other Side ’’ 
By Henry B. Fuller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE FouR TALES of transatlantic travel in Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller's new book have the flavor of his longer novels—that 
of real life, artistically spiced and served up. They are no 
airy bubbles of the imagination, to be rejected with scorn 
by the serious reader. We have here no Prorege of Arcopia 
coddled by a too indulgent people, nor fairy Chatelaine sadly 
transformed into a ‘‘new woman” of the most terrific new- 
ness. There are only human beings, not ordinary, but not 
very exceptional, and they undergo no inconceivable ad- 
ventures. The originals of Mr. Fuller’s characters, we have 
no doubt, will recognize with pleasure their own charming 
and spirited lineaments, just a little changed—not improved 
—by the story-teller’s art. They will admit to their in- 
timates that they are the very people; and it will be strange 
if several do not claim to have sat for the same portrait. 

Who has not met the Russian lady, impulsive, charitable 
in the proper sense of that much abused word, bent on re- 
forming the world by love and indignation, and who incurs 
all sorts of suspicions because of her coarse and revolution- 
ary speech? Mr. Fuller’s artist-substitute tells how he met 
her at Girgenti, how he was bewildered by her audacity and 
her capacity for taking care of herself and others, and how 
he formed and expressed no very flattering opinions of her, 
and had to admit himself mistaken. ‘‘ These Russians,” he 
says, ‘‘ they area study.” ‘‘ The Russians, yes,” his convenient 
author-friend retorts. ‘‘The breath of life is theirs, and 
the belief in themselves, and all clearness of vision. They 
face the great realities, and see them for what they are; they 
come up close to us and blow the fresh young breath of the 
near future into our faces. We Americans are young, too”; 
but about ‘hem there is nothing of the sleazy, flimsy texture 
of the persons in the next tale but one. 

‘‘The Pilgrim Sons” find that it goes against their con- 
sciences to continue to live in America. What is the good of 
being enormously rich in a democratic country? One 
might almost as well be pious in bad King Charles’s days. 
Like their great-great-great-grandfathers they feel lonely; 
and they emigrate so as to have their loneliness all to them- 
selves. They take Macaulay’s New Zealander’s job off his 
hands, and tempt the dangers of the deep in order to medi- 
tate, not on the ruins of London Bridge, exactly, but on 
the crumbling feudal edifice, now abandoned by its owners 
for the sawdust palace of modern social pleasure. They 
happen to make the acquaintance on shipboard of a poten- 
tial snob and his wife, who serve admirably to bring out the 
tragic humor of the situation; and there is a Yankee dealer 
in pedigrees who knows how to combine business and 
philosophy, and vindicate the reputation of his race. This 
story is a masterpiece in its kind. There is nothing like it 
in the language. ‘‘What Youth Can Do” shows that in 
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monarchical and effete Italy every career is now open to 
those talents that command success. The bold and clever 
and blarneying man of the people is to replace the decadent 
aristocrat, and rejuvenate the Latin race with or without the 
consent .of Messer Gabriele d’Annunzio. It is, on the 
whole, a cheerful picture that Mr. Fuller paints of that old 
world which is the new. The Revolution, it appears, does 
revolve, after all. It has already produced more than 
stock-jobbers and military adventurers. Who knows but 
that, in another century or two, folk may be all good, 
beautiful and happy Russian-Italian Americans. 





Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature 
Volume IV: 1892-96. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Third Supplement to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature,” forming the fourth volume of that standard and 
monumental work, covers the five years 1892-96, and isa 
model of what such works should be in fulness, accuracy 
and typographical beauty—the beauty of clearness and sim- 
plicity. It is a decidedly bulkier volume than either of its 
five-year predecessors, its 637 double-columned pages form- 
. ing a key to 1388 volumes; the former Supplement un- 
locked only 1068. Sixty periodicals are included that were 
not comprehended in the former issue, forty-two of them 
being new publications; and only twenty-three periodicals 
included in the earlier issue have ceased to exist, so the net 
increase in the number of publications indexed is thirty- 
seven. The volume is edited by Mr. W. I. Fletcher of 
Amherst College and Mr. Franklin. O. Poole of the Boston 
Atheneum. The senior editor writes an interesting preface, 
and a still more interesting memoir of Mr: William Frederick 
Poole, the founder of the Index. The work is copyrighted 
in the names of the editors, who have been aided in their 
labors by the American Library Association. It is a thing 
for editors and contributors to be proud of; and its clear 
type and broad margins reflect not a little credit on the 
Riverside Press. 

A New Life of Franklin 

IT Is eminently fitting that Benjamin Franklin should lead oft 
a series of “« American Men of Energy.” Few Americans have 
had more of the quality named in this title than the famous 
printer and statesman. Nothing that has ever been written 
about him is more interesting than his Autobiography, but at 
the same time there is much left unsaid in that famous book. 
Franklin has not been neglected by historians, and his biography 
by Mr. John Bigelow is, and will be for some time to come, a 
standard on the subject. Mr. Edward Robins, the author of the 
present volume, is—appropriately enough—a Philadelphian. In 
writing this book his purpose has been, so he tells us in his pre- 
face, to give ‘the composite picture of the man, to show his 
character and activities, and to touch briefly upon the national 
condition which brought the latter into play.” The book is 
illustrated with a number of portraits of Franklin and his con- 
temporaries, and also with reproductions from contemporary 
prints. It is agreeably written, and although it does not add a 
great deal to our knowledge ot Franklin, it gathers together the 
facts about him in a compact and readable form. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





The Lounger 


LET THOSE who have been taking a gloomy view of the 
effectof war upon literature read Sir Walter Besant's ‘Notes and 
News ” in the London Author and take heart. Sir Walter’s own 
forecast in the matter is that the excitement over the war, which 
will go on increasing, will not prevent books from being read, 
but quite the contrary. “ A war,” he says, ‘‘ wakes up the whole 
nation : it not only calls forth anxiety, hope, exultation, resolu- 
tion, tenacity and other emotions and passions, but it seizes on 
every faculty and calls it into action.” He believes that the in- 


fluence upon literature of a war, even along war, which heaven 
forbid that the present one shall be, is a healthy influence, and - 


. 
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to prove it cites the period between 1793 and 1814, when Eng- 
land was at war with France; for it was then that English litera- 
ture was enriched with the work of such writers as Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Byron, Scott, Landor, Burke, Shelley, Bentham and Leigh 
Hunt, to mention only a few. How far the excitement of war 
stimulated these writers Sir Walter does not venture to say, but 
he thinks that it “ kept them from going to sleep.” 
as) 

THE DULLEST TIME in the whole history of English literature, 
Sir Walter insists, was in the early thirties— a period of pro- 
found peace.” So dull was this period in the matter of books, 
that in the fall of 1832 the publishing business was virtually at a 
standstill. To overcome this stagnation the people revolted, and 
the revolt resulted in the death of the society novel and other 
“rubbish that was forced upon the book clubs as fiction and 
poetry.” No less an authority than the late George Bentley as- 
sured Sir Walter Besant that the Crimean war and the Indian 
mutiny stimulated the sale of books ; when peace was restored, 
a depression in the trade set in. I hope that no one will think 
from these arguments that Sir Walter is urging war as a means 
of stimulating the book-trade. He is essentially a man of peace ; 
at the same time he is an optimist, and he wishes to makes us 
feel that we are not as badly off as we think we are. Even war- 
clouds have a silver lining. 


NOTHING POSITIVE seems to be known of the antecedents of 
Miss Marie Corelli. In that inexhaustible mine of biographical 
information, «« Who’s Who,” she is credited with mingled Scotch 
and Italian parentage, having been, as every one knows, adopted 
in infancy by the poet Charles Mackay, the father of Eric Mackay. 
But now the rumor is afloat in London literary circles that the 
popular novelist is of Irish extraction. Whether this be true or 
false, it has the effect of arousing a discussion in regard to Miss 
Corelli and keeping her name in print. As is well known to 
those who read the columns devoted to literary gossip in daily 
and weekly papers, she has recently threatened proceedings 
against Mr. Leonard Smithers, the publisher of a book by Mr. 
W. P. Ryan called « Literary London,” because the author named 
her among those writers whom he could not take seriously. Mr. 
Smithers has written the following letter to Miss Corelli, which 
he asks me to make public on this side of the water :— _ 

«I hereby express to you my regret that in a book published 
by me, called ‘ Literary London,’ statements have appeared which 
are damaging to your reputation and position as an authoress, 
and I undertake not to sell any more copies of the book until the 
passages complained of are eliminated. I authorize you to pub- 
lish this apology.” ' 

Miss Corelli is said to be appeased, but Mr. Ryan is not; he says 
that he will publish the book himself and let Miss Corelli sue 
if she will. He will then prove whether critics have any rights. 
Mr. Ryan must first, I think, prove that he is a critic. His book 
does not do that. It is amusing, if you will, but not convincing. 
He should read Mr. Asquith on criticism before he sets up his 
claim to being a critic; or Matthew Arnold might give him a 
hint on the subject. 

a) 

WHERE but in a Boston paper could one find the following 

advertisement ? 


cc AN AMERICAN YOUNG MAN, who would like time to 

study, preferred, wanted to wait on an invalid, and be 
helpful in other ways; highest references required. Address 
M. G. W., Boston 7ranscript.” 


There is no reason in the world why a young man who is en- 
gaged in waiting upon an invalid should not employ his leisure 
in study, but at the same time I doubt if you would find any but 
a Boston employer advertising for such an one. 
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THE Lonpon Daily Chronicle had this pathetic paragraph 
about the dying Gladstone:— 


“The ‘hymn of austere and splendid devotion’ which, as 
Canon Scott Holland says, Mr. Gladstone ‘ rehearses to God over 
and over again, day after day,’ occurs in the course of Cardinal 
Newman's ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ So little store did the author 
set by it that he thrust it away into a drawer, from which it was 
disentombed after some years, when the editor of a religious 
magazine asked for ‘something,’ and Newman thought ‘this 
might do.’ This same ‘ Dreamof Gerontius’ was the poem with 
which Gordon prepared himself for death at Khartoum, and his 
scored copy of it was sent home to Dublin by the luckless Frank 
Power. This last link between Gladstone and Gordon has a 
pathos all its own.” 


The Chronicle adds that it may not be generally known that 
Gladstone tried his own hand at hymn-writing. Some of his 
hymns were published a quarter of a century ago in Good Words. 
“ Rock of Ages,” one of his favorites, he translated into Italian, 
and his version is known to many Italians. 


a) 

Mr. AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS has completed a new portrait 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, which he dedicated to his friend, 
the late Joe Evans. The bas-relief is now on its way to this 
country, the sculptor not having heard of the death of Mr. Evans 
until too late to recall it. What a pity that the painter could 
not have lived long enough to receive from his friend the sculptor 
a compliment which would have given him so much pleasure! 
It was a well-merited attention on the part of Mr. St. Gaudens, 
and one that I do not recollect his having paid any other of his 
friends. 

ae) 

Mrs. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM writes entertainingly and inter- 
estingly, in Zhe Writer, on “The Profession of Authorship.” 
She does not advise anyone to begin this profession with the 
belief that it will at once bring in a large harvest, or even asmall 
one. Writing is a field that needs much cultivating, but once 
cultivated the returns are pleasant if not always profitable. I 
am afraid that what she says will have the effect of encouraging 
many who will only be disappointed by the result of their temerity. 
She does not think it necessary that one should have something 
to say before putting pen to paper. She admits, however, that 
the person who would write must have some writing talent. 
This talent may lie dormant until called forth. She cites her 
own case, and insists that she had nothing to say when she be- 
gan. One of her brothers had to urge her for a year before she 
would consent to prove this to him. 

‘His persistency,” she writes, ‘was a blessed thing for me, 
and makes me feel like encouraging others to ‘ take pen in hand’ 
(though I infinitely prefer pencil), and find out whether they 
have anything to say. There seems to me no other way of find- 
ing out.” . \ 

ee 

IN THE MATTER of pecuniary reward Mrs. Burnham is not 
very encouraging. She seems to think that the rewards of au- 
thorship are very much like those of virtue. She is always 
“ cowardly about it for a man, excepting in journalism. A man 
needs to earn so much more than a woman, as a usual thing ; but 
for a woman I consider the profession of authorship ideal.” And 
so, unfortunately, do thousands of women, who, fired by ambition 
or the need of money, rush in where they should fear to tread. 
The result : tearful authors and tired editors. 


as 


THE ACCOMPANYING portrait of Mr. Du Maurier is interesting, 
as it is probably one of his latest, and shows him in an easy and 
natural attitude, not sucha one as is usually assumed before the 
camera. Itis the only portrait of the artist-author that I recall 
in which he is shown with a full beard. Most of his pictures 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


From an unpublished photograph by Fradella and Young, London. 
Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
give only the mustache and the tuft on the chin; not the military 
goatee of France, but the chin-whiskers of Brother Jonathan. 
ee 

THE SAN FRANCISCO Argonaut quotes Mrs. Deland as say- 
ing in a recent lecture at Barnard College, «« Old Ben Jonson sat 
up all night for the pure delight of reading‘ Evelina.’” He would 
have had to ‘sit up” a hundred and forty-one years for that 
“pure delight,” as he died in 1637 and “Evelina” appeared 
in 1778. It was The Argonaut more likely than Mrs. Deland, 
that confounded Dr. Samuel Johnson with “rare Ben.” 

“=P 

Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN has given out that he is looking for a 
new play for Miss Maude Adams. Let not the playwrights 
sharpen their pens because of this announcement. Miss Adams 
is only to have a new play when the drawing power of “ The 
Little Minister ” is exhausted. That, according to all signs, will 
not be for many a long day; for the play continues to draw as 
large audiences as it did at the beginning of its career. Mr. 
Frohman is a shrewd manager, as he shows by another announce- 
ment—namely, that he does not intend to produce all his plays 
in London with American actors. He proposes to give the Eng- 
lish actor a chance on his native heath. His English companies 
will be composed of English men and women to the same extent 
that his American companies are composed of Americans. He 
believes that turn about is fair play in theatrical matters, and he 
is quite right. Mr. Frohman proposes to take Mr. John Drew, 
Miss Maudé Adams and Miss Julia Marlowe to London, but then 
they are ‘“‘stars.” Miss Marlowe sailed for England on Wednes- 
day last, though it was not then settled that she was to act there 
this season. Her husband, Mr. Robert Taber, is still acting in 
Sir Henry Irving’s company. 
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New Books and New Editions. 

“ TOLD IN THE COFFEE House” is a collection of short stories 
of Turks and Tartars and other benighted heathen, such as may 
be heard repeated in various languages in the coffee-houses of 
Constantinople. The tales—none of which, we are told, is trans- 
lated from any book or manuscript—have been collected mainly 
by Mr. Allan Ramsay, and have been put into their present torm 


by Mr. Cyrus Adler. A few ofthe titles of the tales will give a fair — 


notion of the light and readable character of the little book. 
These are “ Better is the Folly of Woman than the Wisdom of 
Man,” “How the Junkman traveled to find Treasure in his own 
Yard,” ‘« How Cobbler Ahmet became the Chief Astrologer” and 
“How the Devil Lost his Wager.” (Macmillan Co.)——THE 
DAINTY and delightful Temple edition of the Waverley 
Novels has reached the fifteenth volume, « A Legend of Mont- 
rose.” This story was: first published as the fourth volume of 
the three series of “Tales of My Landlord” in 1819. It was a 
favorite with the author, but it did not appear under its own 
title until a collected edition of his works was made. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) IN THE NEAT and well-printed 
series of “ Little Masterpieces,” edited by Prof. Bliss Perry, we 
find Abraham Lincoln’s Early Speeches, Springfield Speech, 
Cooper Union Speech, Inaugural Addresses, Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, Selected Letters, and a‘ Lost Speech.” This is a book 
that should be in the hands of every American boy and girl, and 
it is published at so small a price that it may very well be. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co.) 








“a 


MRS. HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK has prepared a volume of 
‘* Advanced Rules ” for large assemblies, being a supplement to 
the “Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law” by the same 
author. Now that women are presiding at meetings and doing 
everything that men are doing, except voting, it is just as well 
that they should know parliamentary law. That the author has re- 
ceived valuable hints from the Hon. Thomas B. Reed’s Parlia- 
mentary Rules shows that she has gone to an excellent source 
for intormation. It is not necessary for a woman to 
wish to vote in order for her to find this book use- 
‘ful. Parliamentary rules ought to be observed at other 
than political meetings. (Lee & Shepard.) «« GLAD- 
STONE, and Other Addresses” is the title of an attractively 
printed volume by Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper. These addresses 
were delivered by the author at anniversaries and on similar 
occasions. The “Gladstone” is but a small part of the book, 
two-thirds of it being devoted to other speeches. (American 
Baptist Publication Society.) 





a) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, with two hundred illustrations of 
Bible scenes and sites, reappears in a volume of handy size 
and easy to hold. As all Bibles should, it will stay open at any 
part without being forcibly compelled to. It is printed on good 
paper, from large type and has broad margins, and the illustra- 
tions will make it particularly acceptable to those young people 
who have got beyond realistic pictures of David slinging the 
stone at Goliath, and Solomon preparing to cut the baby in two, 
but not beyond wishing to stop occasionally and look ata picture. 
As the illustrations are of many places, and also of coins of the 
Bible times, they will be instructive as well as enlivening. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 


A Good [eeting 


**May 4TH 1898.—To-day, fishing down the Swiftwater, I found 
Joseph Jefferson on a big rock in the middle of the brook, 
casting the fly for trout. He said he had fished the stream 
three-and-forty years ago.” Leaf from my Diary. 


We met on Nature’s stage, 
And May had set the scene, 
With bishop-caps standing in delicate ranks, 
And violets blossoming over the banks, 
While the brook ran full between. 


The waters rang your call, 

With frolicsome waves a-twinkle,— 
They'd known you as boy, and they knew you as man, 
And every wave, as it merrily ran, 

Cried, ‘Enter, Rip van Winkle!” 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 








COPYRIGHT 1898 BY HOLLINGER & Co. 


Mr, JEFFERSON AND JUDGE. HOWLAND 





Another “good meeting” than the one which Dr. van Dyke 
celebrates so musically, was that which brought together Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson and ex-Judge Henry E. Howland of New York, 
and resulted in the two friends sitting to Mr. Hollinger for the 
photograph reproduced herewith. They are two of the best story- 
tellers in the country, and Mr. Jefferson is evidently telling a 
pretty stiff yarn to the veteran lawyer. The look of amicable in- 
credulity on Judge Howland’s face, and the fact that it is appar- 
ently necessary to hold him down till the anecdote is finished, in- 
dicate plainly enough that it is a fish-story that he is listening to— 
something about his experience on the Swiftwater, perhaps, on 
the day Dr. van Dyke has immortalized in verse. 





A Provencal Author 


A FEW men achieve enduring fame. Many men, because ot 
their great merit, are long held in remembrance. Other men 
are borne in mind not so much for what they are in themselves 
as for their claim upon or their association with the men about 
them. These last, whatever may be their own merit, shine by 
the reflected lustre of the brilliant friends they have gathered 
around them. 

Jules Giéra, lawyer, who died on the 23d of April 1898, at his 
chateau of Font-Ségugne—there where it looms up on a rocky 
hill near Vaucluse,—was the friend of Mistral, of Roumanille, of 
Aubanel, of Tavan, and of all the rest of the brilliant band of 
Félibres that met so often in his chateau. His brother Paul was 
one of the legendary seven by whom the Society of the Félibrige 
was founded. Félix Gras, the author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi” 
and of «The Terror,” studied law with Giéra, and so fitted him- 
self to become a Juge de Paix as well as a poet and romancer. 
Alphonse Tavan, the author of «« Amour e Plour ”—a volume of 
delicately beautiful poems,—whose play “Li Mase” has recently 
had no remarkable a local success, bears grateful witness to 
Giéra’s goodness. to him:—* If what I have produced has the 
least merit, I owe it to the philosopher Jules Giéra.” He tells at 
length of the patient kindness that taught him, a peasant lad, 
what to read, how to study and how to polish his rough ideas. 
Tavan’s outspoken words voice what has remained silent in the 
hearts of many who owe much to this good man. Father Hya- 
cinthe was an intimate friend of Giéra’s, and crowned a lifelong 
friendship by journeying to Font-Ségugne to bid him a deathbed 
farewell. 

Giéra was a student of theology and of philosophy, and an in- 
quirer into curious questions of trandscendentalism, in regard 
to which he published several works of respectable merit. His 


memory will not live in these works, but he will long be borne 
in mind as one who drew unto him shining spirits, and above 
all, will he be borne in heart as one who helped his fellowmen. 


Cia 


LONDON, 4 May 1898. 
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Inspiration. The Fine Arts . 
As OnE who, late at evening, sits alone American Paintings at the New York Athletic Club 
In topmost chamber 'néath the quiet stars, THE COLLECTION of American paintings which the owners 
And waits a friend—when every sound that mars have permitted to be placed on exhibition in the parlor of the 
The peaceful silence, so entrancing grown, New York Athletic Club seems to have been made on the prin- 
Can make him start and hearken: but the known ciple of hanging mostly pictures to which prizes have been 


awarded—a very unsafe guide. Yet most of the paintings are 
good, and some are excellent. Mr. Benson’s Botticelli-like 
“Summer,” to which was awarded the Shaw prize at the exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists in 1896, is first in 
importance. The young woman in fluttering draperies is an 
excellent example of those ‘tactile values” the importance of 
which Mr. Berenson has been trying to demonstrate in some of 
his recent volumes on Italian art. It certainly stimulates the 


Firm footfall, mounting slowly, stair by stair, 
Not breaks the peace but deepens, and the air 
Breathes glad new meanings in soft undertone:— 


E’en so I wait the breath from one great wing 
To fan me into power, and harmonize 
The discords of my soul. I can but prize 


What my dread lord shall give, I can but sing sense of life to be “‘ feelingly reminded” by a picture such as this, 
When he will sing through me, and, slumbering, or a statue like the Victory of Samothrace, of the pushing and 
Dream softly till he touch and bid me rise. tugging of the wind, of the muscular force it calls out, and the 
A. L. pv P. Coteman. sensations it excites in every square inch of the body. The 


recent appearance of many attempts in this direction may 
be taken as showing that the progress of painting is not uninflu- 





An Essay by M. Brunetiere enced by what we may call the higher criticism of art. Of the 
WHEN M. Ferdinand Brunetiére was about to leave New York, delicacy of color and sobriety of line in Mr. Henry O. Walker's 
last spring, he accepted an offer from the editors of Zhe Critic ‘‘ Singers ” and his « Morning Visitor,” we have already spoken; 


: eee but we still think it was a mistake to choose modern and Am- 
for the five lectures on Contemporary French Literature givenin 933, types, refined but weak, for the Madonna and Child in the 


this city under the auspices of Columbia University, promising to |atter picture. The late Theodore Robinson never painted any- 
write them out, on his return to Paris, from the very slight notes _ thing better than his little girl lying prone « In the Sun,” shading 
from which they had been delivered. The manuscript was to her eyes with her torn straw hat. Yet Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
be sent to us in July. Later, an extension of time (to September) Girl Reading,” in a nook among the rocks by the seashore, is 


ful in th inti f light. Th 
was asked for and granted; but still the lectures failed to come. sais tae hae peer ce Rae “dotabiy Ie. yt Maisie = View 


As we had announced and advertised them, and many of our of Gloucester Harbor.” And Mr. Maynard's portrait of Mr. 
readers had inquired when they. were to begin to appear, we. Frank Millet as a war-correspondent, Mr. Reid’s “ Moonrise” 
wrote recently to M. Brunetiére and asked him to make some 294 Mr. Ruger Donoho's “ Explorers” are pictures not easily 
statement which would exonerate us from blame in the sight of peneed Sy. Te en fe eee Ig ee eee ee 





our subscribers. In answer to this request comes the very cour- Art Note 
teous letter of explanation, reparation and regret which we print FIVE paintings by the late Sir J. E. Millais brought $55,000 at 
herewith. auction in London recently. They belonged to the collection of 


We have written to M. Brunetiére that we shall be guided in pes late Pere — Hall Renton, the sale of which occupied two 
our choice of a subject for the promised article by the wishes of fg a arig cerns. ceapapr ord sirthadget igs psec xe =A 


: the English newspapers “that high prices are still obtainable 
our readers; and we shall accordingly be glad to hearfromthem for good works by modern artists, and, secondly, that war abroad 


as to the branch or phase of Contemporary French Literature on _ has a very slight effect on the picture market at home.” 
which they would most enjoy hearing his views. The titles of his 





five Lenox Lyceum addresses on this. general subject were Notes 
“ Poetry,” “ History,” “The Drama,” “Criticism” and «The MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE has, we understand, become Pro- 
Novel.” fessor of English Literature in the Cosmopolitan University. 


° . .,.». Speaking of Zhe Cosmopolitan reminds us that its editor and 
On that one of these five subjects - which most of The Critic's cionmiage Mr. John Brisben Walker, has taken over the Bachel- 
readers would like to hear the eminent critic speak, we shall ask er Newspaper Syndicate. A newspaper syndicate is an excel- 
him to send an essay. The polls will remain open until June 30. _ lent thing for a magazine to own, if it does not mind publishing 
Paris, le 27 Avril 188 matter that has already been published. His syndicate has 
MONSIEUR :— gi: 7 enabled Mr. McClure to pay prices for manuscripts that other 
, publishers could scarcely afford. Mr. Walker, no doubt, has the 
same object in view. If you can get your expenses, for a serial 
novel let us say, out of some one else, it naturally becomes an in- 
expensive thing to publish. Mr. McClure is said to have paid 
$12,000 for the serial rights in Mr. Kipling’s «Captains Coura- 
geous.” England paid $5000 of this and the Syndicate several 
thousand more, making little or nothing for McClure’s Maga- 
zine. One might argue that everybody had read a story that 
was published in a large number of newspapers, but this has 
proved not to be true. Newspaper publication does not injure a 
good story, from the magazine publisher’s point of view; nor 
does magazine publication tend to diminish its sale in book form. 
If it did, «« Captains Courageous ” would not now be in its fiftieth 
or sixtieth thousand. 


Il y a tout juste un an que j’étais a New York, et que je vous 
promettait de vous donner pour les lecteurs du Critigue un 
résumé des conferénces que j’avais eu l’honneur de faire au Lenox 
Lyceum. Mais hélas, en rentrant a Paris j'ai trouvé tant de 
besogne arriérée, tant d'obligations de toute sorte, et, depuis, 
tant d’affaires sont intervenues qu ‘il ne m’a pas été possible de 
rédiger ces conférences, et je ne sais comment m’en excuser vis 
a vis de vos lecteurs. 

D’un autre cété, je ne me dissimule pas qu ’aprés tant de temps 
écoule, ces conférences ne leur offriraient plus aujourd’hui qu’un 
mediocre interét, ce seraient pour eux du “vieux neuf” 
comme nous disons. Mais je voudrais cependant, si je le pou- 
vais, leur offrir quelque compensation, et trés simplement je 
viens vous demander si vous en voyez une. Elle sera ce qu’ ils 
voudront, et sur quelque partie de la littérature Francaise con- 
temporaine qu’ ils désirent avoir quelques renseignement, je, ne 
négligerai rien pour me faire pardonner mon manque d’exactitude. 





Mr. Kipling is reported to have had a long chat with Private 
Edgar Wallace, the soldier who wrote «Ginger James ” and that 
- n t clever barrack-room ballad, “An Experiment in Imitation.” 

Vous pouvez publier cette lettre, et méme je vous en seraisre- The soldier consulted the poet.as to his future. Mr. Kipling ad- 
connaissant. — Elle sera pour vos lecteurs un témoignage de mon _yjsed him to remain a soldier and cultivate poetry, and it is re- 
regret bien sincére, et une assurance du souvenir que j'ai gardé _ ported that he will abide by this advice. 
de l’acceuil qu ’on m’a fait 4 New York. 

Agréez, je vous prie, cher Monsieur, avec tous mes regrets de The principal speakers at the Literary Fund Dinner in London 
nouveau, l’expression de ma consideration la plus distinguée. on Tuesday, May 17, were the Duke of Devonshire, United 

F, BRUNETIERE. States Ambassador Hay, Mr. Justice Madden and Lord Crewe. 
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novel,‘ The King’s Jackal,” in London. The same publisher 
announces the English translation of M. Edmond Rostand’s 
rhyming play, ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” The translation, it is 
said, has been made with the help of the author. Sir Henry 
Irving will produce the play in England, and Mr. Mansfield, as 
has already been announced, has secured the American rights. 
We are interested to know whether the translation will be in 
prose or in verse, and whether, if in the latter, it will be blank- 
verse or rhyme. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett has started on a six weeks’ walking tour in 
Spain. If he is wise he will curtail his tour, for it will be a very 
dispassionate Spaniard who distinguishes between an English- 
man and an American. Mr. Poultney Bigelow is contributing 
the results of his recent trip in Spain, with bicycle and camera, to 
Harper's Weekly. 

Messrs. Scribner will publish at once “ The Life of David 
Dudley Field” by his brother, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field. 
The book is dedicated to Stephen J. Field, late Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he and the author being the 
only survivors of a large family. The volume was begun soon 
after the death of Mr. Field, and has occupied all the time that 
the writer could give to it for three years. It is a coincidence 
that as his work is finished his brother retires from the Supreme 
Court after a service of over thirty-four years—a longer service 
than that of any other member of that court since its foundation. 





We learn from an English exchange that Miss Kingsley has a 
rival explorer in an Australian. lady, a Miss Hastie, who has 
chartered the ship Sydney Belle for a cruise among the least- 
known of the South Sea Islands. “In particular she is to devote 
her attention to the Solomon group, where the fiercest of con- 
temporary cannibals are to be found. The islands are prac- 
tically a ¢erra incognita, and if Miss Hastie can contrive to ex- 
plore them and emerge unscathed, she will have material for a 
novel and interesting book. Hitherto white men have not been 
able to penetrate beyond a few miles from the coast, and they 
have almost invariably had some of their number killed or 
captured for the cannibal ovens.” 





Sir Walter Besant’s work on “ South London,” the companion 
to his “ London” and ‘“ Westminster,” is announced for early 
publication. 

The war is causing a brisk demand for Capt. Mahan’s works. 
They have a steady sale, but during the last few weeks the 
demand has been particularly brisk. Besides the article on the 
causes of the failure of the Spanish Armada, by Capt. Mahan, 
the June Century will contain ‘Ten Months with the Cuban In- 
surgents,” the experiénces of a major in the army under Garcia, 
and an article on «‘ The Confederate Torpedo Service,” by the 
Confederate electrician who laid the mine which blew up the 
first gunboat ever destroyed by this means. 

“The Duenna of a Genius,” by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), has just been brought out by Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co. The heroine is a Hungarian violinist who seeks her fortune 
in England, and meets her fate in the torm of a great pianist. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros. have just issued “‘ The World Beauti- 
ful,” third series, by Miss Lilian Whiting, whose aim is to rtace 
the unity of all religious thought, and the fuller explanation of 
the divine laws revealed by the results of psychic research. Also 
« The Isles and Shrines of Greece,” by the Hon. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, whose trip included the Ionian Islands, the Peloponnesus, 
Phocis, Thessaly, Attica, the AZgean Islands and Troy. The 
latter work contains nineteen illustrations. 

The recent reports of an improvement in the condition of 
Friedrich Neitzsche are denied by his. sister, Frau Elisabeth 
Férster-Nietzsche, in the Wiener Rundschau_of May 1. His 
sister says that his mind is wrecked by overwork and the use of 
chloral in the largest doses. 

The Playgoers’ Magazine is about to be published in London. 
It will include contributions from theatrical celebrities and even 
from the divinities of the music hall. 


The Critic 


Mr. Heinemann will publish Mr. Richard Harding Davis's 
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Lieut.-Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s record as a writer of books 
includes ‘“‘ The History of the Naval War of 1812,” « The Life of 
Gouverneur Morris,” ‘«‘ The Life of Thomas H. Benton,” ‘ The 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail” and ‘The Wilderness Hunter,” and he has recently com- 
pleted the fourth volume of his history of «« The Winning of the 


West and Southwest from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi.” 





Mr. Richard Mansfield has secured from Messrs. Scribner ex- 
clusive rights, in this country, for the dramatization of Steven- 
son’s ‘‘ St. Ives.” 


M. Edouard Remenyi, who died on Sunday last, in San 
Francisco, was not the greatest violinist in the world, but he was 
one of the most delightful. His death was as singular and strik- 
ing as anything that was ever conceived for the stage. He was 
playing before a large audience in answer to an enthusiastic 
double encore, when he fell forward upon the stage. The cur- 
tain was rung down, and there the musician lay behind the foot- 
lights—dead, his violin held tight in his hand. 





We are glad to hear that Mr. J. A..Altsheler’s «A Soldier of 
Manhattan ” is attracting the favorable attention of the English 
critics. There are few better stories of the Revolution than 
those by this author. 

The Hon. Edward J. Phelps paysa high tribute in the Burling- 
ton Free Press to the character and intellectual force of the late 
E. W. Sherman, a member of the Vermont bar, who was pre- 
vented by delicate health from following the profession in which, 
Mr. Phelps declares, he would have risen to eminence. ‘‘ Through 
all his years he was a gentleman and a scholar in the best mean- 
ing of those much abused terms. Not a scholar, it is true, in 
the technical sense, busy in research and adding to the stores of 
human knowledge, but one in whom the fine culture of ripened 
scholarship had become habitual, and shone in the quality of his 
mind, the trend of his everyday thought, and the charm of his 
speech.” 





Mrs. Joseph Pennell has written a book about Cornwall, which 
Mr. Pennell will illustrate by lithography, an art for which he has 
long had a passion. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish the book 
in England. 





Mr. John H. Wrenn of Chicago is the proud possessor of what 
is said to be one of the three copies of the first edition of Gray's 
“Elegy.” ‘The book,” says the Zridbune of that city, «was 
purchased by Mr. Wrenn from an old collector of rare books in 
London, England, who valued it at $400.” But did the present 
owner pay its value for it? The7Zribune leaves this point open. 





The author of «‘ The King’s Henchman,” published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., is the Rev. William Henry Johnson, who 
comes of an old Huguenot family. Born in South Carolina, he 
lived the lite of a planter’s son, and as a youth was sent to finish 
his education in France and Germany. While abroad the Civil 
War broke out, and he returned to Carolina, and entered the 
militia of his native State. He was ordained a minister in 1872, 
but has now definitely retired from ministerial work. 

Sefior Romero’s book on “ Mexico,” which . Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have announced, is made up mostly of articles 
which the Mexican Minister has from time to time contributed 
to the magazines. The introductory chapter is new, and the 


_author believes that it contains information about Mexico not 


accessible in any other one book in the English language. 

Messrs. Appleton announce “ The Terror,” a romance of the 
French Revolution, by Félix Gras, author of « The Reds of the 
Midi,” translated by Mrs. Janvier; ‘The Art of Taxidermy,” by 
John: Rowley, Chief of the Department of Taxidermy, American 
Museum of Natural History; ‘ Outlines of the Earth’s History,” 
by Prof. N.S. Shaler; “ Familiar Life in Field and Forest,” by 
F. Schuyler Mathews; ‘“ Political Crime,” by Louis Proal, with 
introduction by Prof. F. H. Giddings; « Kronstadt,” a romance, 
by Max Pemberton, illustrated; and a new edition of Maclay’s 
«« History of the U.S. Navy,” revised by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, 
U.S. N., with new chapters and several new illustrations. 


—_— 
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The Academy says “it has been suggested that a better title 
for our review last week of ‘Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop’ 
would have been ‘ Mrs. Dunlop Tires.’” This would be more 
amusing if it were true. As a matter of fact Mrs. Dunlop is very 
entertaining. 

Messrs. Scribner have imported editions of “‘ The Golfing Pil- 
grim,” by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, author of « Golf” in the 
Badminton Series, and ‘‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens: A Study of the 
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Publications Received 


Atwater, W. O., and C. F. Langworthy, A Digest of Metabolism Experiments. 
: sidegion : Government Printing Office. 
Barrows, S.J. The Isles and Shrines of Greece. $2. Roberts Bros. 


Beiley, U. Jos. Der Praktische Deutsche. $r. Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Biddle, A . Word for Word and Letter for Letter. 75c. Shantytown 
Sketches. 5c. rexel Biddle. 


. of Lucas Helm. Soc. 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. No. VIII. 50. 
Director’s Report of New York State Library for 1897. _10¢. 

University of the State of New York. 


rexel Biddle. 
The Macmillan Co. 








Paradiso,” by Mr. Edward G. Gardner. 





Sir George Newnes’s new venture, Zhe World Magazine, is 
published in this country by the International News Co. 
is excluded, and in its stead we are given facts that are even 
more startling, the wonders of nature and science being ex- 
ploited. The magazine has just reached its second number. 





Mr. Andrew Lang is writing a romance in collaboration with 
Some time ago Mr. Lang and Mr. Rider 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
Haggard were collaborators. 





Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld writes from Vienna to 7ke Dramatic 


Dole, N. H. Joseph Jefferson at Home. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Doyle, E. The American Soldier. 25c. The Uptown Visitor Pub. Co. 
Ebner-Eschenbach, M. von. Freiherren von Gemperlein. Ed. by A. R. Hohl- 

feld. 30c. : : .C, Heath & Co. 

a, i B. Inthe Days of Jehu. | St. Louis: Christian Pub. Soc. 

iy Everett, ET. AdDuel with Destiny. 75c. Drexel Biddle. 
Fiction enn, G. M. oman Worth Winning. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Ford, P.L. The Federalist. $2.50. Henry Holt & Co. 

France, A. The Red Lily. $1.25. | Brentano’s. 

Francis, M. E he Duenna of a Genius. $1.50. Little, Brown & Co. 

George, A. J. The Shorter Poems of Milton. The Macmillan Co. 

Gladden, W. The Christian Pastor. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Graetz, Prof. H. 


Hadley, J. 
Haaelen H.E 
Hazard, M.C. 


Mirror under date of April 22 :—I have this day concluded 


an agreement with Mark Twain, who is residing in Vienna, 
whereby he and I are to work conjointly on a new comedy. He 
has to-day given me the rough draft of the play as it has em- 
It will probably be with this 
play that Mr. Sire and I will begin operations together in a busi- 


ergéd from his foundry. 


ness way.” 





Speaking of coincidences : the number of books reviewed in 
The Critic to 7 May 1898 was identical with the number re- 
viewed to 8 May 1897. The number received varied by two only 
trom the number received up to the same date last year. 


Miss Sarianna Browning, the devoted sister of the late poet, 
and his almost life-long companion, has just recovered from a 
very severe attack of influenza at Cannes, says Zhe Daily Chron- 
Miss Browning, who is upwards of eighty years of age, 
and who has been the best of daughters, of sisters, and of aunts, 
has returned by slow stages to Asolo, where she lives with her 
nephew, “ Pen” Browning, the only child of his poet parents. 


icle. 





Mr. Stopford Brooke has nearly finished a monograph on early 
English literature, to the accession of King Alfred, for Messrs. 
Macmillan. The book is one of a series of four, designed to form 
a popular history of the origin and progress of English literature. 


MacArthur, R. S. 
McConachie, L. G 
Mills, W. T. 
Milton, J. 


Nicolls’ Wm. a, 


T.N. 


P. ’ 
Palmer, G. H. 


Pater, Wm. Conclusion. 
Raine, A. Torn Sails. 


Scott, 
Seth, James. 


Great Round World, The. No. FAR 5G. 

V. Seven Months a Prisoner. 
The General Manager’s 
Hatton, J. The Vicar. $1.25. 


Hobart, M. E. The Secret of t 


Congressional Committees. 
Evolutionary Politics. 5c. 
Paradise Lost. 


R.C. Ministerial Priesthood. $14. 
Coal Catechism. 
O’Sullivan, H. Exploration between 


Pastime Stories. 

The Glory of the Imperfect. 35¢. 

Parker,G. The Trail of the Sword. The Trespasser. The Translation of a 
Savage. Mrs. Falchion. $1.25 each. The Seats of the Mighty. $1.50. 


I. 
Read, O. The Waters F Caney Fork. 
Reeves, E. Brown Men and 
Ross, Clinton. A Toooper of the Empress. 
W.E.D. Bird Studies. 
A Study of Ethical Principles. $2.00. 


Winter, J.S. The Peacemakers. $1.25 
Wyndham, G. The Poems of Shakespeare. $2. 


History of the Jews. Index vol. $3.00 


The Jewish Pub. Soc. of America. 
Great Round World Pub. Co. 

Phi Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
tory. $1.50. The Macmillan Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


An Elementary Catechism. _ toc. The Pilgrim Press. 
e Rothschilds. roc. Chicago: Chas. Kerr & Co. 
Hyde, W. DeW. The Evolution of the College Student. 35c. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Ed. by R. G. Thwaits. Vol. XX 
The Attractive Christ. 


Burrows Bros. Co. 
Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc. 
$1.75. T.Y,Crowell & Co. 
f Chicago: Chas. Kerr & Co. 
Introduction and notes by J. A. Himes. 
Harper & Bros. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
$150. ¢ . B. Lippincott Co. 
ake St. John and James Bay. 
Quebec: Charles Pageau. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$1. 


$1.25. 
5c 


. Appleton & Co. 
Brothers of the Book. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


omen. $3.50. 
$1. 


Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Seymour, W. W. The Cross in Tradition, History, and Art. 


Shaler, N.S. Outlines of the Earth's History. 
Stories by Foreign Authors. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. D. Appleton & Co. 
German, Vol. I. _75c. per vol. 


French, Vol. III. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Story, A. T: The Story of Photography. D. Apapten & Co. 
Statham, F.R. Paul Kruger. $3. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Thackeray, W.M. The History of Pendennis. $1.50. iarper & Bros. 
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